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cance for cartography, primitive way-marks), cartographic figures on the 
ground ("sand maps," relief maps, etc.), "sea-maps" ("sailing-charts," 
" stick maps," etc.), map-drawing with European means (birch-bark, chalk- 
drawings, drawings with lead-pencil on paper, primitive conception of 
modern maps). Dr. Drober agrees with Dr. K. E. Ranke in attributing 
the keen sense of sight of primitive peoples, where it exists, not to peculiar 
anatomical constitution, etc., of the eye, but to exercise and individual 
"education," — though this develops in the savage a marked gift of obser- 
vation. Of like origin is also the much-discussed " sense of orientation " 
of primitive peoples. Add to these qualities the art of drawing, and the 
capacity for cartographic representations of a rude and crude order is pre- 
sent. And many primitive peoples have more or less artistic instinct for 
drawing. It may be said, indeed, that they often possess the three quali- 
ties named in a rather highly developed form. Nor is the sense of exact- 
ness and of distances lacking, and that they are not without geographical 
knowledge appears from their tales and legends, particularly many of the 
so-called "observation-myths." Some of the maps made by primitive 
peoples compare much to their advantage with similar efforts of the igno- 
rant European peasant. In petroglyphs might be seen the origin of car- 
tography, marks on the rocks, etc., passing over to other more easily in- 
scribed substances, way-marks on trees, in the sand, etc. " Sand maps " 
are found among many primitive peoples, African Negroes, Australians, 
Pacific Islanders, American Indians, etc. Stone relief " maps " are re- 
ported from Torres Straits, Loango, etc. Relief maps in sand are known 
to the Eskimo, some North African peoples, some Pacific Islanders, and 
others. " Sea maps " of several kinds were much in use with the Polyne- 
sian navigators, particularly the tnattang, the rebbelib, and the meddo, the 
first of which is a general, the last a special " map," all characteristic of 
the Marshall Islands, but not entirely restricted to them. "Maps "on 
birch-bark or skins are known to several Indian tribes (e. g. Montagnais 
and Naskapi), to the Yukagirs, etc. Chalk-written " maps " are reported 
from Laos, the Caroline Islands. Pencil " maps " have been brought by 
travellers from many Indian tribes of North and South America, — the re- 
viewer possesses such made by the Kootenay of British Columbia in 1891. 
Some of the Eskimo deserve almost the name of geographers, like the Poly- 
nesian "map-maker." 

The ability to "read" or "sense" maps made by white men is found 
among the Eskimo, the Maori, Bechuana, etc., and, as the reviewer can say 
from personal experience, the Kootenay and probably many other Ameri- 
can Indian peoples. To the facts here recorded much might be added. 

A. F. C. 

Indian Folk-Lore. (Being a collection of tales illustrating the customs 
and manners of the Indian people.) By Ganeshji Jethabhai. Limbdi, 
Jaswatsinhji Printing Press, 1903. pp. xv, 236. 

This little book, scarcely described by the rather pretentious title, is a 
collection of folk-anecdotes, ninety-four in number, illustrating maxims and 
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proverbs, or satirizing the faults and extravagances of Hindu village society. 
The narratives are translated by the collector from the vernacular in which 
they originally appeared, making, as the writer says, the first Gujarati book 
of its type rendered into English. The scope of the tales may be shown 
by a few examples. Blindness to one's own faults is illustrated by the case 
of a sluggard who lies under a fruit tree, but is too indolent to put out his 
hand in order to grasp the fallen berries. He begs a hasty traveller to dis- 
mount and supply him, and when the rider refuses, observes that he will 
next apply to some one who is less lazy. The village of- Gambhu was 
formerly owned by tailors ; when the place was taken by an enemy, these 
formed an army of rescue, each man armed with his scissors and measuring 
wand. They form in line, with the intention of attacking the foe at day- 
break. The head of the row, however, argues that the rear would be a 
safer position for himself, and accordingly retires to the end of the line ; as 
each foremost person follows his example, by morning the army has re- 
treated ten miles. The minister of a native state, knowing well that his 
term of office will be short, stipulates that when accused of peculation the 
trial shall take place before peasants of the lowest class. When his greed 
has borne its natural fruit in the clamors of the people whom he has 
oppressed, the charge is brought before the arbitrators already selected. 
These are honest folk, who know that the state has been cheated, and that 
the minister has amassed a fortune ; not wishing to be too severe, they 
impose what to them seems the large fine of twenty-five rupees, which, as 
they think, may be the half of his gains. The master of ceremonies in a 
Jain temple observes that the statues of the twenty-four saints or Tirthank- 
ers are of gold and silver, with the exception of one, which is of marble. 
He cannot resist the temptation of taking and melting some of the figures. 
When called to account, he explains that he has had a dream, signifying 
that the Tirthankers, tired of this present world, have determined to aban- 
don it ; at his intercession, however, they have consented that the marble 
figure may remain. The Jains tremble at the divine wrath, and regard the 
thief as their saviour. 

We are requested to add that orders for this book may be addressed to 
the Harvard Cooperative Society, Cambridge, Mass. 

W. W. N. 



